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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


HE journey down the Ohio terminated 
at Louisville, Kentucky, and, estab- 
lished here with his young wife in his pleas- 
ant home, Audubon began his business 
career. This did not last long, though the 
prospects for success were very good. The 
naturalist would not endure the confine- 
ment of store and office, and most of his 
time was spent in the open air, the business 
being thus left more and more in the hands 
of his partner, Rosier. The planters about 
Louisville were kindly, hospitable and fond 
of outdoor sports, and among them Audu- 
bon, with his similar tastes and habits, be- 
came at once popular. His chief pursuit 
was still collecting birds and making draw- 
ings of them. 

It was here in Louisville, in March, 1810, 
that Audubon first met Alexander Wilson, 
who has been called the Father of Ameri- 
can Ornithology. Wilson was traveling in 
the West, collecting material for his work 
and securing subscribers for it. The meet- 
ing between the two is described by Audu- 
bon inthe first volume of the “Ornithological 
Biographies,” and is interesting, for it gives 
us some hints as to the characters of the 
two men. He says: 

“One fair morning, I was surprised by 
the sudden entrance into our counting- 
room at Louisville of Mr. Alexander Wil- 
son, the celebrated author of the ‘American 
Ornithology,’ of whose existence I had 


never until that moment been apprised. 
This happened in March, 1810. How well 
do I remember him, as he walked up to me! 
His long, rather hooked nose, the keenness 
of his eyes, and his prominent cheek bones, 
stamped his countenance with a peculiar 
character. His dress, too, was of a kind 
not usually seen in that part of the country; 
a short coat, trousers and a waistcoat of 
gray cloth. His stature was of the middle 
size. He had two volumes under his arm, 
and as he approached the table at which I 
was writing, I thought I discovered some- 
thing like astonishment in his countenance. 
He, however, immediately proceeded to 
disclose the object of his visit, which was 
to procure subscriptions for his work. He 
opened his books, explained the nature of 
his occupations, and requested my patron- 
age. I felt surprised and gratified at the 
sight of his volumes, turned over a few of 
the plates, and had already taken a pen to 
write my name in his favor, when my part- 
ner rather abruptly said in French, ‘My 
dear Audubon, what induces you to sub- 
scribe to this work? Your drawings are 
certainly far better; and again, you must 
know as much of the habits of American 
birds as this gentleman.’ Whether Mr. Wil- 
son understood French or not, or if the 
suddenness with which I paused disap- 
pointed him, I cannot tell; but I clearly 
perceived that he was not pleased. Vanity 
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and the encomiums of my friend prevented 
me from subscribing. Mr. Wilson asked 
me if I had many drawings of birds. I 
rose, took down a large portfolio, laid it on 
the table, and showed him—as I would 
show you, kind reader, or any other person 
fond of such subjects—the whole of the 
contents, with the same patience with which 
he had shown me his own engravings. His 
surprise appeared preat, as he told me he 
never had the most distant idea that any 
other individual than himself had been en- 
gaged in forming such a collection. He 
asked me if it was my intention to publish, 
and when I answered in the negative his 
surprise seemed to increase. And, truly, 
such was not my intention; for, until long 
after, when I met the Prince of Musignano 
in Philadelphia, I had. not the least idea of 
presenting the fruits of my labors to the 
world. Mr. Wilson now examined my 


drawings with care, asked if I should have — 


any objections to lending him a few during 
his stay, to which I replied that I had none. 
He then bade me good morning, not, how- 
ever, until I had made an arrangement to 
explore the woods in the vicinity along 
with him, and had promised to procure for 
him some birds of which I had drawings in 
my collection, but which he had never seen. 
It happened that he lodged in the same 
house with us, but his retired habits, I 
thought, exhibited either a strong feeling 
of discontent or a decided melancholy. 
The Scotch airs which he played sweetly 
on his flute made me melancholy too, and 
I felt for him. I presented him to my 
wife and friends, and seeing that he was all 
enthusiasm, exerted myself as much as was 
in my power to procure for him the speci- 
mens which he wanted. We hunted to- 
gether and obtained birds which he had 
never before seen; but, reader, I did not 
subscribe to his work, for, even at that time, 
my collection was greater than his. ‘Think- 
ing that perhaps he might be pleased to 
publish the results of my researches, I 


offered them to him, merely on condition 
that what I had drawn, or might afterward 
draw and send to him, should be mentioned 
in his work as coming from my pencil. I 
at the same time offered to open a corres- 
pondence with him, which I thought might 
prove beneficial to us both. He made no 
reply to either proposal, and before many 
days had elapsed left Louisville, on his way 
to New Orleans, little knowing how much 
his talents were appreciated in our little 
town, at least by myself and my friends. 

«Some time elapsed, during which I never 
heard of him, or his work. At length, 
having occasion to go to Philadelphia, I, 
immediately after my arrival there, inquired 
for him and paid him a visit. He was then 
drawing a white-headed eagle. He re- 
ceived me with civility, and took me to the 
exhibition rooms of Rembrandt Peale, the 
artist who had then portrayed Napoleon 
crossing the Alps. Mr. Wilson spoke not 
of birds or drawings. Feeling, as I was 
forced to do, that my company was not 
agreeable, I parted from him; and after 
that I never saw him again, but judge of 
my astonishment some time after, when on 
reading the thirty-ninth page of the ninth 
volume of ‘American Ornithology,’ I found 
in it the following paragraph: 

“«March 23d, 1810. I bade adieu to 
Louisville, to which place I had four letters 
of recommendation, and was taught to ex- 
pect much of everything there; but neither 
received one act of civility from those to 
whom I was recommended, one subscriber, 
nor one new bird; though I delivered all 
my letters, ransacked the woods repeatedly, 
and visited all the characters likely to sub- 
scribe. Science or literature has not one 
friend in this place.’” 

Wilson was a man of extremely nervous 
and sensitive temperament, and it can 
hardly be doubted that he was jealous of 
the work which he saw was being done by 
Audubon and looked upon him as a pos- 
sible rival. 
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THE GREAT AUK. 


UR illustration this month has a double 
interest, because it represents a form 
of bird life which can now be seen only in 
pictures. The Great Auk, once so abund- 
ant on the northern coast of America, no 
longer exists. Not very long ago, when 
your mother’s grandmother was young, and 
wore a poke-bonnet, it would have been no 
difficult task to find Auk skins’ enough to 
trim all the hats in America, but in our day 
we can find not a single Auk. 

Naturalists and geologists, who find the 
fossil bones of animals stored away in the 
rocks, tell us of many forms of life which have 
become extinct. Most of them have disap- 
peared because of great earth changes and 
unfavorable conditions quite beyond the 
control of man. But the Great Auk, like 
the Dodo of Mauritius and some other birds, 
has wholly ceased to exist because exterm- 
inated by the cruelty of man. Had its hu- 
man foes been less wanton, the Great Auk 
might still be numbered among American 
sea birds. Its melancholy fate is an instance 
of the destruction which might be wrought 
upon other species of birds, if the plumage 
hunters were unchecked. 

The Great Auk had neither means of de- 
fense nor powers of flight. Its safety lay 
in its home, which was on outlying rocky 
islets and points of land, where there were 
no large mammals that could injure it. Its 
powers of swimming and diving gave it 
safety from the eagles, the only winged 
creatures which could successfully attack a 
bird of such great size. As soon as civil- 
ized man entered upon the scene, however, 
the Great Auk’s danger was apparent. 

The Great Auk—the representative of the 
penguin in the northern seas—lived up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
without any serious diminution of its ranks. 
That it was to some extent used as food by 
various nations is quite certain, for its bones 


have been found in the shell heaps left by 
coast dwelling tribes; but this did not af- 
fect the supply. 

Up to a comparatively recent date a 
general impression prevailed that the Great 
Auk was a bird of the far north, and was 
commonly found within the Arctic circle. 
This does not appear to have been the case, 
It was an inhabitant of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, being abundant on small islands off 
the coast of Iceland and Newfoundland, 
but it is doubtful whether it ever occurred 
except casually within the Arctic circle. It 
has been said by Reinhardt that it was 
found occasionally on the coast of Green- 
land, and that one was killed on Disco 
Island, in Davis’ Strait, but later writers 
are not disposed to credit these accounts. 
However, it is clear that it was a bird capa- 
ble of enduring a great degree of cold, for 
being practically wingless it was no doubt 
resident where hatched, or at all events 
could not wander far from home in search 
of a warmer climate. 

The old accounts of these birds—which 
were known by a variety of names, such as 
Wobble, Penguin, Moyack and Alke—speak 
of them as being very abundant, and show 
very clearly how readily they were destroyed. 
Thus Captain Richard Whitbourne, of Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire, England, in “A Dis- 
covrse and Discovery of Nevy-fovnd-land,” 
printed in 1622, says: “These Penguins are 
as bigge as Geese, and flye not, for they 
haue but a little short wing; and they mul- 
tiplie so infinitely, vpon a certain flat Iland, 
that men driue them from thence vpon a 
boord, into their boats by hundreds at a 
time; as if God had made the innocency of 
so poore a creature, to become such an ad- 
mirablé instrument for the sustentation of 
man,” 

A little later, in 1672, John Josselyn, 
Gent., ina work on “New England Rari- 
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ties,” printed in London, writes: ‘The 
Wobble is an ill shaped Fowl, having no 
long Feathers in their Pinions, which is the 
reason they cannot fly, not much unlike the 
Pengwin; they are in the Spring very fat, 
or rather oyly, but pulled and garbidg’d, 
and laid to the Fire to roast, they yield not 
one drop.” 

Ina work on Greenland, by Hans Egede, 
printed at Copenhagen in the year 1718, 
and translated and published in London in 
1818, it is stated that “There is another 
sea-bird, which the Norway-men call Alkes, 
which in the winter season contributes much 
to the maintenance of the Greenlander. 
Sometimes there are such numbers of them 
that they drive them in large flocks to the 
shore, where they catch them in their hands.” 

Coming down to modern times we find 
that early in the present century the Great 
Auk was abundant on the islands on the 
coast of Iceland, but that in 1807 an Eng- 
lish privateer visited these islands and 
killed most of them, and that again in the 
year 1810, the inhabitants of the Faroe 
Islands, being threatened with starvation, 
visited Iceland and made havoc among the 
Auks. 

From these inroads the species never 
recovered, and after this time we hear of 
them as occurring on the coast of Iceland 
only in small numbers. The last seen were 
two killed in 1844. 

On our own coast this species was once 
very abundant. We have seen what Cap- 
tain Whitbourne said of it on the New- 
foundland coast, and we know from the 
occurrence of its remains, and from the 
testimony of witnesses, some of whom niay 
be still living, that it used to be plentifully 
distributed along the coast of Maine and 
Massachusetts, as far south as Boston Bay. 
' Mr. George A. Boardman learned from a 
Methodist missionary, who was stationed 
on the coast of Newfoundland near Funk 
Island from 1818 to 1823, that during the 
whole of his residence these birds were pres- 
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ent in considerable numbers, and that the 
inhabitants destroyed many of them for their 
feathers. Often the boys kept them as pets 
tied by a string to the leg. Mr. Audubon 
states that during a voyage to England, per- 
haps about 1830, Mr. Henry Havell hooked a 
Great Auk on the Newfoundland Banks and 
brought it on board. This seems to be the 
latest record that we have of its occurrence 
on the American’coast, though Mr. Ruth- 
ven Deane published in the Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club an account of 
a young bird which was picked up dead on 
the coast of Labrador in 1870. About this 
occurrence, however, there seems to be 
some doubt. 

All accounts agree in stating that this 
bird was very abundant in the seventeenth 
century, and that it bred on rocky islets 
off the coast where it was free from the at- 
tacks of any enemy except man. When on 
shore the birds sat upright and moved along 
by short steps about as fast as a man would 
walk. It is generally agreed that only one 
egg was laid. This was large, pointed and 
white with brown or chocolate spots. The 
birds made no defense of their egg but 
would bite fiercely when caught, inflicting 
severe wounds with their great strong bills. 

So far as known seventy-eight skins of 
the Great Auk exist in various museums, 
and besides these there are a number of 
skeletons, parts of skeletons, and mummies 
taken from shell heaps and old breeding 
places. 

The length of the Great Auk was about 
thirty inches, and the color was as fol- 
lows: The head, neck and upper parts were 
black, fading to snuff brown on the throat 
and sides of head and neck. The lower 
parts, a large oval spot in front of the eye 
and the tips of the secondary wing feathers 
are white. The white of the breast and 
neck extends upward in a point into the 
brown of the throat. The bill is black with 
the grooves between the transverse ridges 
white. The feet and claws black, eye hazel. 


WHAT IS A BIRD? 


| considering the question, What is a 

Bird? it is not necessary to extend our 
comparisons beyond the great division of 
animals known as vertebrates, or those hay- 
ing a backbone. 

A bird shares with the mammal, the rep- 
tile, and the fish, the character of having 
an internal skeleton, as distinguished from 
insects and the lower animals generally. 
An ordinary bird seems very distinct in 
many features from any other animal, but 
there are really very few of these that are 
strictly peculiar to birds. For example, 
birds have a horny beak, unprovided with 
teeth, but a horny beak is met with in the 
duck-billed platypus among mammals, and 
is as characteristic of turtles as of birds. 
Some early forms of birds—long since ex- 
tinct, however—were also well provided with 
teeth. 

All birds lay eggs, but so do batrachians 
(toads, frogs and salamanders), all reptiles 
(snakes, turtles, lizards, etc.), and nearly all 
fishes, and in some instances these eggs are 
provided with a shelly covering as they are 
in birds. But birds’ eggs are, as a rule, 
hatched by being sat upon by the parent 
bird, which act of brooding provides the 
heat necessary for their hatching, while in 
other animals no such care is necessary on 
the part of the parent. 

Again, birds are warm-blooded, while 
reptiles, batrachians and fishes are cold- 
blooded. But mammals are also warm- 
blooded, and it has been found that a few 
mammals lay eggs, as the Australian mono- 
tremes (duck-billed platypus and echidnas). 
Mammals in general, however, bring forth 
living young, which are nourished before 
birth by direct connection with the mother, 
and fora time after birth are suckled by 
the mother. Birds are also, as a rule, flying 
animals, though there are birds unable to 
fly, in some of which the wings are not only 


useless as organs of flight, but are reduced 
to mere rudiments. On the other hand, 
there are flying mammals, as the bats, and 
also flying fishes and reptiles. So that flight 
is not distinctive of birds as a class, though 
so universally a characteristic of those we 
commonly meet with in our own country. 
The apparatus of flight in birds is, however, 
distinctive and peculiar, as we shall see a 
little later. 

There are many anatomical characters 
which sharply separate birds from mam- 
mals, as the presence in the latter of milk 
glands for the nourishment of the young, 
a feature not found in birds, and likewise 
absent in all the other classes of verte- 
brates. This is, then, a peculiarity of 
mammals, rather than its absence being a 
distinctive feature of birds. Birds, also, 
as distinguished from mammals, share with 
reptiles the absence of a diaphragm, and 
the possession of only one occipital con- 
dyle, or point of articulation of the skull 
with the neck bones, and of the os guadra- 
tum, a little bone forming the articulation 
of the lower jaw with the skull, which in 
mammals hinges directly upon the skull. 
On the other hand, birds, in common with 
mammals, are distinguished from reptiles, 
batrachians and fishes by possessing not 
only warm blood, but also a complete 
double circulation. 

The bones of birds are generally hollow, 
or contain cavities filled with air; and this 
was formerly thought to be a distinctive 
feature of birds, but it proves that in some 
birds these air cavities are lacking, while 
they are present in the bones of some of 
the extinct flying reptiles. 

Thus far we have found no single char- 
acter strictly distinctive of birds, those fea- 
tures which separate them from mammals 
being shared also by the other primary di- 
visions of vertebrates. Indeed, in certain 
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features, birds are distinctly allied with rep- 
tiles, so that in lieu of the former division 
of vertebrates into four or five great pri- 
mary divisions, or classes, namely, mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, batrachians and fishes, 
modern zodlogists divide them into three 
primary groups, the mammals forming one, 
Mammalia, the birds and true reptiles an- 
other, called Sauropsida (or reptile-like ani- 
mals), while the batrachians and fishes form 
the third, called Zchthyopsida (or fish-like 
animals). The connecting links between 
birds and reptiles are furnished, not by the 
living forms, but by extinct forms of both 
birds and reptiles, the early types of birds 
presenting many reptilian features not shown 
by any living birds, while some of the ex- 
tinct reptiles were more bird-like than any 
now existing. 

Less than a generation ago, birds were 
thought to be one of the most fundamen- 
tally distinct and most trenchantly defined 
of the classes of vertebrates; but recent 
discoveries of extinct types have largely 
broken down the then supposed sharp bar- 
riers of distinction. 

There is still left, however, one charac- 
teristic, though at first sight trivial and 
superficial, which distinguishes birds from 
all other animals, namely, the clothing of 
birds. All birds have feathers, and no other 
animals have them. Even the earliest known 
extinct forms of birds wore feathers. AI- 
though some feathers are hair-like in ap- 
pearance, as the bristly plumes about the 
beak in many birds; and while they are 
sometimes half scale-like in form, as those 
on the wing of a penguin, they are radically 
distinct from either hair or scales in their 
origin and character. Feathers, like hair 
and scales, are appendages of the skin, and, 
like them, are tegumentary, or organs of 
covering. But recent investigations tend 
to show that they differ radically in their 
--method of growth, or in origin. Hairs are 
formed by a solid ingrowth of the epidermis, 
or superficial layer of the skin; feathers and 


scales are an outgrowth from a papilla. 
Birds, like reptiles, are also provided with 
scales or scutes, the feet (tarsi and toes) 
in most birds being covered with true scales. 
While the real difference as to their method 
of origin has not been clearly shown, it has 
been assumed that because feathers some- 
times grow upon scales they must be differ- 
ent in origin. 

The feathers of birds not only serve the 
function of clothing, as hair in mammals, 
and as scales in reptiles and fishes, but also 
as an important accessory to locomotion, 
for birds fly by means of long, stiff, strong 
quills attached to the bones of the wing, 
and the similar feathers forming the tail.* 

A bird being preéminently a flying verte- 
brate, its whole structure is modified to 
that end. The body itself has somewhat 
the form of a double cone, of which the 
neck and head, with its pointed beak, form 
the anterior, and the tail the posterior apex. 
This gives a form well adapted to easy 
passage through the air. The covering of 
feathers, closely overlapping and directed 
backward, combines lightness with warmth; 
the feathers themselves, while presenting a 
more or less firm and smooth exterior, form 
a non-conducting medium admirably adapt- 
ed to prevent the escape of heat from the 
body, the interior downy portion of the 
feathers having their meshes filled with air. 
The bones of the wing are lengthened to 
give attachment to the flight feathers, the 
length of the bones, and the firmness and 
length of the feathers attached to them 
varying with the power of flight in differ- 
ent birds, according to their habits. Thus 
in the birds of prey, the swallows, swifts 
and hummingbirds, in the terns, gulls, pe- 


* Bats only among mammals, or indeed among existing ver- 
tebrates, possess true flight; but a bat’s wing is very unlike 
the wing of a bird, the means of support being the greatly 
lengthened fingers, covered with a leathery membrane, to 
which the attenuated fingers serve as a framework, The 
ancient flying reptiles, known as Pterodactyles, had wings 
apparently much like those of bats, and thus wholly unlike 
those of birds, in which lengthened feathers, instead of mem- 
brane stretched on a bony framework, form the means of 
aérial locomotion. 
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trels, shearwaters and albatrosses, and in 
most wading birds, both the wing bones 
and the flight-feathers are unusually length- 
ened, giving a great expanse of wing in 
proportion to the size of the bird; while in 
the wrens, many of the sparrows, and in 
fact the ordinary song birds generally, the 
partridges, quails and most gallinaceous 
birds, the wings are small in proportion to 
the size of the body, and the power of 
flight correspondingly lessened. 

In fact, the whole structure of the bird 
is modified with reference to flight. The 
sternum or breast bone is strongly keeled 
(as is familiarly seen in the domestic and 
game birds when served as food), to give 
attachment to the immense breast muscles 
which move the wings; the hollow, air- 
filled bones of all flying birds combine 
lightness with strength; and even the pro- 
vision by which birds lay eggs to be hatched 
by incubation has also reference to the 
function of flight. If birds carried their 
young, as mammals do, until ready to be 
born alive, their weight would so far impair 
the bird’s buoyancy as to prevent flight. 
How much, indeed, hinges upon the adap- 
tation of the bird to flight! The eggs are 
large, to contain, in the large yolk sac and 
its inclosing white, nourishment for the em- 
bryo; they are covered by a hard shell, 
to protect and preserve the precious con- 
tents; a nest must be provided for them, 
where they may be successively deposited, 
and finally brooded and hatched by the 
parent birds, and where the young (in all 
the higher forms of bird life) may be fed 
and reared till able themselves to fly. Con- 
nected with this is the choice of a home, 
the character of its location, and the vary- 
ing degree of skill displayed in nest build- 
ing, about which so much that is distinctive 
of bird life, and of our interest in it, cen- 
ters. 

The power of flight also gives oppor- 
tunity for the display of their vivacious 
natures, their restless activity, their intense 
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energy of action, their highly nervous tem- 
perament. It makes them the graceful 
objects of motion we never weary of watch- 
ing; it gives us the warbler, flitting nery- 
ously from bough to bough in the orchard 
or forest, the lark singing high in mid-air, 
the swallow skimming over meadow and 
river, the terns and gulls coursing along 
the seashore, the petrel and shearwater 
skimming the ocean waves, the long lines 
of wild geese winnowing their swift way 
through the sky in spring and fall. 

The feathery covering of birds not only 
gives warmth, lightness, and power of flight, 
but gracefulness of contour, concealing the 
angularities of the body. The beauty of 
birds, particularly their iridescent tints, de- 
pends upon modifications of the structure 
of the feathers, as do the various ornamen- 
tal appendages seen in the delicate plumes 
of the egret, the ruffs and shields, etc., of 
the birds of paradise. 

Another striking, if not distinctive fea- 
ture of birds, is their power of song, par- 
ticularly as developed in the so-called song 
birds. The imitative talent of the mocking- 
bird, the melodious notes of many thrushes, 
the whistling and vocalization of parrots 
and other talking birds are without parallel 
in other classes of animals. Peculiar to 
birds also, is the structure of the lower 
larynx seen in the true song birds, which 
is provided with special vocal muscles. 

From what has been said regarding the 
distinctive characters of birds, it is evident 
that they can be unequivocally defined as 
feathered vertebrates. They are also the 
only warm-blooded, egg-laying vertebrates, 
if we except the Australian monotremes. 

Birds, then, may be briefly defined as 
warm-blooded, egg-laying, feathered ver- 
tebrates, constructed with especial refer- 
ence to flight, most of the other character- 
istics which distinguish birds from mam- 
mals being shared in common by birds and ° 
reptiles, 

J. A. ALLEN... 


EGGERS OF THE 


OUBTLESS most of those who have 
heard of the Audubon Society, as 
well as those who are its members, know it 
as an association devoted to the interests 
of our beautiful birds; that is, they know 
that those persons who are members of the 
Audubon Society are pledged to do what 
lies in their power to help the birds in the 
enjoyment of their natural right to live and 
be happy. But perhaps there are some, 
even among these willing workers in the 
good cause, who do not know what a great 
need has existed, and still exists, that they 
should not only continue their own efforts, 
but should try to interest others in this 
work for the birds. 

The chief reason why we cannot have 
too much help is because there is an im- 
mense number of doors of destruction to 
be watched and guarded. I mean there 
are so many ways that the birds’ enemies 
have of forcing their way in among the 
birds, their nests and their young, in order 
to kill them, destroy their homes or drive 
them away, that it is only when the birds’ 
friends know and understand the “tricks 
and manners” of the unfriendly that they 
can protect the innocents. 

From the information obtained by the 
efforts of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and published in pamphlet form, I 
propose to gather certain facts on this sub- 
ject, and shall try to present to the readers 
of the AupusoN MAGaziIneE the story of 
how even the eggs of birds and their young 
are done away with by tens of thousands 
on the Texas shore. 

All along our coast line, on the islands 
and along the shores which are washed by 
the waters of bays and inlets from Maine 
to Mexico, the water birds used to assemble 
in immense numbers in the spring, and lay 
their eggs and raise their young. But their 
eggs have been destroyed by thousands 
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during the nesting season. When some 
island or cliff where birds are known to 
breed in great numbers is covered with 
nests full of eggs, it is then that these in- 
human beings come in crowds, and smash 
or carry away all the eggs, leaving behind 
them a picture of desolation. This laying 
waste of the water birds’ breeding grounds 
is called “egging,” and is a yearly custom 
along the Texas shore. 

We are told by the writer in the pam- 
phlet named above that the report of the 
scouts, announcing the fact that the birds 
are settled on the islands and secluded 
beaches, and are laying their eggs, is the 
signal to leave every-day work and hasten 
to the breeding grounds. All sorts of craft 
are pressed into the service; and tubs, bar- 
rels and receptacles of every kind are taken 
along, in which to, bring home the eggs. 
But these eggers, on reaching their harvest- 
ing spot, begin by a work of destruction. 
Perchance some beautiful gull or tern has 
already laid a part or the whole of her 
clutch of eggs, and they may be partially 
incubated. In order to avoid carrying 
away any worthless eggs, these despoilers 
therefore first demolish every egg to be 
found. What a picture must the misery of 
these distracted birds present! Screaming 
their protests against such barbarous treat- 
ment, they fly wildly about in their agony. 
Under such circumstances the much abused 
creatures, naturally so gentle, have been 
known to turn wildly to the nests and 
themselves dash at and destroy every egg 
within reach. It seems as if they meant to 
say to their human persecutors, “Since you 
are so cruel we will take a lesson from you, 
and to spite you we will break the eggs 
you want.” Yet these birds are by nature 
docile and amiable, and when they are en- 
couraged in their instinctive friendliness 
toward man, as they are in Geneva, Switzer- 
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land, they are pleased to flock about the 
bridges, and receive food almost from the 
hands of the boys and girls. 

But let us follow the eggers in their next 
step, which is to hide and lie in wait not 
far from the breeding places until the poor, 
distressed birds that have not completed 
the laying of their eggs, have been forced 
to deposit their treasures just where to- 
morrow the robbers will find and seize 
them. In two or three days thousands of 
the eggs of herons, gulls and terns have 
thus been stowed away in the boats, which 
now sail for home. During the period fol- 
lowing the return of these expeditions these 
stolen eggs are exposed for sale in the 
towns along the coast. They are sold 
cheaply, according to size. As their shells 
are much more fragile than those of the 
eggs of domestic fowls, much of the booty 
has been broken and wasted before reach- 
ing shore, so no doubt more eggs are lost 
than eaten. 

This egg destruction has not the excuse 
that it is necessary to provide food supply, 
for the quality of the wild bird’s eggs is in- 
ferior to that of the eggs of the domestic 
fowl. Were the eggers to expend the same 
amount of time and labor in some legiti- 
mate occupation, there is no doubt their 
profits would be greater. But then they 
would have missed what they enjoy as sport, 
but which must seem ghastly work to one 
who will think about it. A gentleman bent 
on scientific work among the birds of Texas 
says that during the present year it has 
been impossible to find a complete set of 
these water birds’ eggs, so thorough has 
been the ruin wrought among them by the 
egg destroyers. Even Worse than this de- 
struction of eggs is the slaughter wrought 
by a party of men who took thousands of 
young pelicans from a breeding place and 
boiled them down to make oil. The oil did 
not sell, and the butchers had their labor 


for their pains. 


We must remember that even when not 


interfered with by man, the struggle for 
life in the bird world under its natural con- 
ditions is a severe one. For certain birds, 
their eggs and young, are the victims of 
reptiles and other animals, as well as of 
those stronger birds which are by nature 
birds of prey. Those who have studied 
the subject tell us that perhaps nature’s 
destructive work among the birds is only a 
necessary check upon undue increase. But 
when man’s wantonness and_ selfishness 
enter as a mischievous influence among 
the feathered beauties, it seems as if the 
balance designed by nature were seriously 
interfered with. 

One might ask, “What are the pelicans, 
herons, gulls and terns good for?” They 
assuredly do no harm, and besides their 
useful work as scavengers in the shoal 
waters, they are to be cherished because 
they are beautiful to look at. Are these 
creatures not as ornamental. in the natural 
view as they are in the artificial one? And 
when the artist paints a water view, does he 
forget the graceful water bird, which gives 
life and spirit to his canvas? 

The same shameful work which has just 
been described as carried on among the 
eggs and young birds along the Texas 
coast is performed all along our shores. 
Persons living far from the coast lines can 
form no idea of the sweeping destruction 
along both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 

Since publishing the pamphlet described 
above, the band of bird lovers who are try- 
ing to save the birds we have left to us 
have begun the work of securing good laws 
which will protect the birds in all the States. 
Laws may be passed, but if they are not 
esteemed and approved by the majority of 
the people, they cannot be enforced. So 
let the young people of to-day read and 
learn all they can about this interesting 
subject of protecting our birds, for they 
will be the gainers in the future, if this 
work be carried to a successful issue. 

Gro. B. SENNETT, 
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HERE were four of us that morning, 
Nep, Ninky, the Pudgefudge and 
myself. Nep is only a dog, but he makes 
himself so much more conspicuous than 
the rest of us that I place his name at the 
head of the roll. 

We had started for a walk to Cedar Lake, 
which was not far distant—in fact, its waters 
wash the borders of our little farm; but 
you must not think that there was nothing 
new to be seen because we were near our 
house. Those who go about with eyes and 
ears open always see or hear something 
new, and this time it was a small squawk 
which first attracted our attention. It came 
from a clump of briers near the edge of our 
potato-patch. ‘QO, there’s a kitten!” said 
the Pudgefudge. Nep heard the sound 
well enough, but though he likes to chase 
cats, he was not deceived, but merely waved 
his great banner of a tail and ran across 
the field in another direction. Ninky and 
I heard it with pleasure, for it was one of 
the more common notes of our old-time 
friend the catbird, and we had never seen 
one in northern Michigan. This bird had 
followed the footsteps of the agriculturist, 
thus repeating the history of his ancestors 
of the last century along the valleys of the 
Genesee and other streams of the State of 
New York. 

“That’s not a cat, Pudge, but a cat-dird. 
If you look closely into those bushes you 
will see its long tail and slate-colored back 
among the briers. You will not easily 
frighten it away.” So the Pudgefudge 
looked, and soon exclaimed: “O! there’s a 
nest, with five blue eggs. Isn't it jolly?” 
The mother bird sat upon a rail at a short 
distance, uttering at intervals her peculiar 
note, while we approached and inspected 
her housekeeping arrangements. The nest, 
of twigs, was placed in the fork of a small 
sapling, and was neatly lined with soft, 


fibrous roots. We were careful not to dis- 
turb the little family; and as we continued 
our walk, I told how it was that, formerly 
an enemy of this vivacious songster, I had 
long since become his friend and protector, 
and that it gave me genuine pleasure to 
hear his voice in my northern home. 

Among the many names of this bird is 
that of Mimus, which means a mocker; for 
our little friend has great powers of imita- 
tion. He will mock the brown thrush and 
the bobolink, and is said on good authority 
to have been heard to imitate successfully 
the strains of “Yankee Doodle.” When 
he tries to mock the bobolink, however, 
and comes to the long trill of gushing mel- 
ody which concludes its song, he is apt to 
get tangled in the notes, and generally 
winds up with a squawk. If the bobolinks 
continue for the next ten years to disap- 
pear as fast as they have done of late, the 
catbird will have lost one of his worthiest 
instructors. 

He is among the familiar birds which nest 
about our homes, and though fond of fruit 
as well as insects, his many social qualities 
should commend themselves to the good 
will of all. You probably know by this 
time a fact of which I was ignorant in my 
youth—that without the birds we should 
have no fruit for ourselves, and we can well 
afford to spare them a little in considera- 
tion of their services. If, instead of shy- 
ing stones at the catbird because he is 
tame, we give a little time to the study of 
his songs and habits, we shall find that we 
could better spare some other birds of more 
pretentious plumage than this sociable little 
mimic, : 

My earliest recollections of the catbird 
are also those of my first warpath, or rather 
shooting excursion. It was away back in 
the “forties,” on the last Wednesday of 
May, which was then known in Massachu- 
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setts as “Old Election,” this having been 
formerly the day on which general elections 
were held in that State. It used to bea 
day of general jubilation, taking precedence 
in this respect of the Fourth of July, which 
wasn’t made as much of then as now. The 
militia companies were usually on parade, 
and the boys often went shooting, for there 
were practically no game laws to prevent 
them. Another observance which served 
to endear this anniversary to the youthful 
mind was the manufacture of a species of 
fruit cake, known to this day in the cookery 
books as “election cake.” Cakes were not 
too common in those days. 

Zed May was chore-boy for Deacon Tar- 
bell Bancroft, and the Deacon chanced to 
own two or three of the huge, clumsy flint- 
lock muskets, of which at that time one or 
more were still to be found in most New 
England homes. They were the same which 
in the hands of the Massachusetts farmers 
had on the Concord road given the British 

“*ball for ball 

From behind each fence and barn-yard wall,” 
and reddened with their dearest blood the 
slopes of Bunker’s Hill. One of these 
weapons, with its huge cartridge-box of 
wood and leather, was a good load for a 
stout boy; but Zed was strong, and had 
told me in confidence in the early spring 
that “if he c’d git the Deacon to let him 
take one o’ them there trainin’ guns, he 'n’ 
I'd go a-huntin’, come ’lection.” 

The boys of our village had a passion 
for nicknames. Deacon Tarbell Bancroft 
was one of the mildest of men, but they 
called him “ Deacon Terrible,” and Zed was 
known as “Saturday’’—why I know not; 
but the name of the Deacon was fixed upon 
him by George Wilder, to whom I used to 
look up with admiration and awe, as one 
mature in years and accomplished in all 
things. Twenty years later it gave mea 
sort of shock to read on his tombstone that 
at the time of his death he had been only 
thirteen years old. 


Saturday was very diligent that spring, 
and the “terrible” Deacon proved propi- 
tious, so that the morning of the eventful 
Wednesday saw two boys, big and little, 
stumping joyfully across the fields in the 
direction of the Nashua River, the larger 
balancing across his shoulder a Queen Anne 
musket, nearly six feet long Zed could 
not manage the cross belts and cartridge- 
box, but he had a bottle of powder and a 
paper of shot—percussion caps were not 
needed. Still, in accordance with the rule 
in old books of military instructions, he 
carried “ two spare flints, a priming-wire and 
brush,” 

Just outside the village Saturday halted, 
picked his flint with a jack-knife, and _plac- 
ing the butt of his uncouth weapon on the 
ground at a distance, which enabled him to 
peer into its muzzle, proceeded, as he said, 
to “feed” it. In place of the circular 
wads common at the present. day, he used 
portions of a large hornets’ nest, with 
which he had been careful to provide him- 
self, in consequence of an old superstition 
among New England hunters to the effect 
that it made “the best kind o’ waddin’ ou 
and he sent the charge home with repeated 
blows of a heavy ramrod, the rattle of 
which was music in our ears. He then 
again uncorked the bottle, and carefully 
pouring a liberal supply of priming into 
the pan, adjusted the hammer and_re- 
marked: ‘“ Naow she’s ready for bis’ness. 
Less go daown on the entervil (intervale). 
El. Taower tol’ me ’t he see mor’n five 
hundred high-holders daown in them wan- 
nuts, ’n ’f Ic’n git ‘ithin ten rod 0’ one on 
‘em, I'll fetch him, I bet ye.” 

Half an hour’s walk brought us to the 
walnut grove, where the eye of the hunter 
soon espied a specimen of the bird he 
sought—a golden-winged woodpecker. 

I expected to see at once the musket 
leveled, and had even begun to quake a 
little in anticipation of its thunderous re- 
port, but Saturday cautiously edged around 
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the tree on which the quarry was diligently 
seeking its breakfast, and having placed him- 
self in position behind a low bush which sup- 
plied a convenient rest for his weapon, he 
drew back the cock and took aim. 

“Darn the thing” (Saturday, despite his 
many virtues, would “swear in Quaker,” 
under extreme provocation), “‘haow hard 
them trainin’ guns does pull!” 

Bang! The air seemed filled with fire 
and smoke, and I might add, legs and 
arms also, for, totally unaccustomed to the 
use of firearms, Saturday had overcharged 
and overprimed the piece, and had forgot- 
ten to hold it tight to his shoulder, so that 
when the smoke lifted, the gun was found 
in the rear of the marksman, whose eyes 
were almost blinded with the flash of the 
priming. 

“By gosh! I didn’t mean to say that, but 
darn it all, haow them trainin’ guns does 
kick,” said poor Zed, as he ruefully exam- 


ined his various members to see which of 


them had sustained the greatest injury, and 
satisfied himself that the bottle of powder 
remained unbroken. ‘ Did you get him?’ 
said I. “I d’no, less go see,” said the 
sportsman, raising the musket cautiously 
from the ground, and moving toward the 
tree. A long search failed of satisfac 
tory results, and Saturday said, while he 
uncorked the bottle with his teeth, and pre- 
pared to charge his piece: ‘ Them high- 
holders is al’ays a gittin behind limbs when 
yer a'ter ’em. I see that feller dodge, jist 
as I was a-pullin’ on him. Less go down 
inter them alders ’n git some catbuds.” 

Saturday’s mishap had at first impressed 
me with the thought that it was a judgment 
of Providence for seeking the life of the 
harmless bird, but the very small quantity 
of powder which he used for the next 
charge convinced me that he had over- 
loaded the gun. 

We proceeded to put the last suggestion 
in practice by moving toward the river, 
whose waters were seen gleaming through 


the boughs not far distant, and it was not 
long before the familiar cry of the bird we 
sought caused Saturday to cock his gun, 
and to move forward with extreme caution, 
enjoining me, meanwhile, to remain behind. 
It was not that there was any probability of 
alarming the catbirds, but Zed felt that his 
reputation as a sportsman was endangered 
by the recent occurrence, and that it was 
necessary to show to the world that he 
knew something of the correct methods. of 
approaching game. To level his musket 
“off-hand” was beyond his powers, but 
there was no difficulty in securing a con- 
venient rest within ten or twelve yards of 
his unconscious victim. 

He drew the trigger—a huge puff of 
smoke arose from the pan, and after a short 
interval, a small, flat report was heard, and 
the ground in front of the musket was 
strewn with fragments of the hornets’ nest. 
The catbird squalled, as it hopped to a 
higher branch, and when I came running 
up, Zed said ruefully : “I dont b’lieve I put 
in half paowder ’nuf, that time. ’F I hed, 
I'd ’a hed that there catbud, 7 know.” 

He deigned no further speech, but the 
vicious ring of the ramrod soon told that 
he was thoroughly in earnest, and the load- 
ing completed, he crept a little nearer, took 
aim, and the joyful shout which followed 
the report of the piece, told that at last 
Saturday had secured a victim. 

Poor little bird! It lay in my hand, torn 
to pieces by the heavy shot, and for a mo- 
ment I thought that we might better have 
fired at a mark, but such reflections were at 
once banished by the voice of my com- 
panion, who exclaimed :_“ There’s a flock 
o’ blackbuds over in that ’ere willer, ’n I 
shouldn’t wonder ’f we c’d git three or four 
on ’em to onct.” 

Now, it so chanced that the willow tree 
in question was situated in a small pasture 
adjoining the river, and surrounded by a 
high fence; and that this pasture was at 
that moment occupied by a very ferocious 
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bull. The animal was concealed from our 
view by intervening bushes, but had doubt- 
less been disturbed by the shots, and by 
the time Saturday had advanced halfway 
across the little paddock, the creature was 
ready for business, and, with horns low- 
ered and tail on end, advanced upon the 
hunter, whom I had dutifully followed at 
some little distance. The first intimation 
of danger which I received came just as I 
had succeeded in crossing a deep ditch, and 
was a shout from Saturday, followed by the 
hoarse bellow of the bull, and the crash of 
the brushwood, as in full career the fierce 
beast charged the boy. “Run! run!” was 
the ery, and with a confused vision of horns 
and tails and trampling hoofs before my 
gaze, I turned to flee. There was a shock 
—a thousand sparks shot across my eyes— 
and then—a blank. When I came to my- 
self, my first impression was that Zed had 
manfully faced the bull, and coolly shot 
him down, while a portion of the charge 
had lodged within my brain; but I soon 
realized that I was sitting upright in several 
inches of muddy water, and then remem- 
bered the ditch. 

Blinded by fear, I had plunged directly 
into the drain, striking my head against the 
opposite bank, and thus, perhaps, saved 
myself from a fate worse than a drenching. 

Rising cautiously, I peered through the 
high, coarse grass, and saw Saturday (who 
had managed, as he afterward said, “ter 
git over the fence jist b’ the skin of his 
teeth’’), looking through the rails at his 
snorting and pawing enemy, and occasion- 
ally casting rueful glances toward the old 
musket, which he had dropped in his flight, 
and which was lying several yards in the 
rear of the bull. 

Saturday saw me peeping through the 
grass, and shouted: “ Don’t ye tech tocome 
out o’ that ’ere ditch. ‘’F the old bull sees 
ye, there won't be so much as a dishrag left 
on ye, naow I[ tell ye.” 

Trembling with fear and cold, I awaited 


the result—for hours, as it seemed to me; 
but the bull only grew more infuriate, as 
Saturday pelted him with various missiles, 
in the vain hope of driving him away. 

Zed had almost decided to swallow his 
chagrin at the untoward occurrence, and go 
to the village for assistance, well knowing 
that he would be unmercifully laughed at 
if he did do so, when a bright thought 
flashed through his mind. “I swan,” said 
he, “I know haow to fix ye;” and procur- 
ing a flat piece of bark, he once more un- 
corked his bottle, and pouring upon the 
bark a liberal allowance of powder, pro- 
ceeded to make what was known among our 
village pyrotechnists as a “spit-devil.” 

Having moistened and stirred the pow- 
der to a proper consistency, he produced 
some matches, which he had brought for 
the purpose of smoking out squirrels, and 
placing the bark in the end of a split pole, 
he set fire to the diabolical compound, and 
as it began to flash and sputter, he pushed 
jt through the fence directly into the face 
of his antagonist. 

There was a bellow of surprise and fear, 
and the great brute lowered his tail and 
rushed toward the river, half blinded with 
the sparks. Saturday fairly bounded over 
the fence and dashed toward his gun. “Come 
on,” he shouted, “quicker ’n scat, ’fore he 
gits back agin.” 

Just how I managed to get out of the 
ditch and over the fence, I never knew; but 
we saw no more of the bull, and as I had 
had quite enough of shooting for that day, 
I soon presented myself at my mother’s 
side, in a sorely discomfited mood. 

Dry clothing and a hearty dinner soon set 
me right, but my ardor in the pursuit of game 
had received a check, for that day at least. 

Some other time I may tell you more of 
my adventures with the birds, but just now 
I will only say that since that eventful elec- 
tion day I have never sought the life of a 
catbird. KELPIE, 

CENTRAL LAKE, Mich., Dec. 19, 1886. 


CHARLEY’S WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 


HEN Charley first noticed that he 

was falling through the air, he was 

quite frightened, for he thought it most 

likely he would be dashed to pieces when 

he came to the bottom, but as he kept on 

falling, he found it a rather pleasant and 

easy way of getting there, and thought no 
more about it. 

When he got there, he knew that he must 
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have come a long way, so he asked the 
Goose if he was far from home. 

“T haven’t any home,” said the Goose; 
“the folks killed my Gander last Christmas.” 

“Where do you live, then?’ asked 
Charley. 

“Oh, I live anywhere,” said the Goose; 
“and now that I am a widow, I would just 
as soon live there as anywhere else. Why 
don’t you ask the Donkey ?” 

“Well, if you want to go home,” said 
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the Donkey, “Iam going that way—at least 
as far as the river. Won’t you ride?” 

So they galloped on until they came to 
the river; but the water was deep, and the 
Donkey said, “It always is that way when 
I want to cross.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” said Charley. 

“Oh, I never do anything about it,” said 
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the Donkey. “I’m not such a donkey as 
all that; but if you want to cross the river, 
you can fly across.” ‘ 

“But I can’t fly,” said Charley, 

“Why not?” said the Donkey. “It’s just 
as easy as falling; all you want is a good 
start, and I can give you that.” 

As soon as they had gone back far 
enough the Donkey said, “ You had better 
sit back as far as you can—you'll get a 
better start that way.” 


Charley's Wonderful Journey. 41 


Then they galloped like lightning back 
to the river, and the Donkey stuck his toes 
into the bank, and threw up his heels and 
stopped there, but Charley flew straight on. 
He was a long time crossing the river; but 
he got over at last, and he asked the Pig if 
he knew the way home, 

“It’s a long way off,” said the Pig, “and 
I should like to have dinner first; don’t you 
feel hungry?” 

“T think I am,” said Charley; “but how 
can we get dinner before we go home?” 
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“Yes, that’s the trouble,” said the Pig. 
“We must have fire, and I suppose you 
haven't a match in your pocket ?” 

“No,” said Charley; “mamma won't let 
me have any matches.” _ 

.“T thought not,” said the Pig; “and of 
course you haven't a knife in your pocket?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Charley, “I have a knife.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” said the 
Pig impatiently. ‘“There’s plenty of dry 
wood and leaves over on the hill there, and 
plenty of punk to make a fire with, if you’ve 
only got the flint and steel.” 
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“But I haven’t got anything to cook,” 
said Charley,” after they had lighted the 
fire, “and nothing to cook it in.” 

“But I have,” said the Pig. 

“You!” said Charley. “Where ?” 

“Why, you stupid,” said the Pig, “I’m 
a pig, and there’s a fire; why can’t we have 
roast pork ?” 

“T never thought of that,” said Charley; 
“but won't it be too hot for you?” 

“What a goose you are,” said the Pig. 
“You just take off y@ur flesh and bones, 
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and then see if you feel hot, shivering here 
in the cold, waiting till dinner’s ready.” 

“But how can you take off your own 
flesh and bones?” said Charley. 

“How else can you have roast pork?” 
said the Pig. “You had better go in the 
garden and get some sage and onions for 
stuffing. I wish we had some apple-sauce.” 

“Where did the other pig come from ?” 
asked Charley, when he came back. 

“What other ?” said the shadow Pig. 

“Tf you please,” said Charley, “I don’t 
know which is you and which is the other,” 
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“There is no other,” said the shadow. 
“I’m the Pig, and that’s only roast pork 
before the fire. Make haste and get the 
stuffing ready, for I’m starving with cold 
and hunger.” 

“I’m all right again now,” said the Pig 
as soon as he had swallowed the roast pork, 
“and if you like we'll go home. Which 
way did you come?” ’ 

“T fell down,” said Charley. 

“T never tried that,” said the Pig, “but 
why don’t you fall up again?” 

“T don’t know how,” said Charley. 

“Well, can’t you fly?” said the Pig. 

“T can fly across a river,” said Charley, 
“af I get a good start, but I can’t fly up.” 

“Then you had better ask the Bluejay,” 
said the Pig. 

“Tf you can’t fly,” said the Bluejay, 
“the only way that I know is to climb up 
the bean-stalk tree.”’ 


“Tf you please to tell me where the bean- 


stalk tree is,” said Charley. 

“Why, there isn’t any bean-stalk tree,” 
said the Bluejay; “you must plant the seed 
first, and then the tree will grow up.” 

As soon as the tree was as high as a man 
Charley laid hold and stepped on one of 
the side branches, and the tree kept on 
growing up, up, until Charley was not able 
tosee the Pig any more. Then he forgot 
all about him. 


The Ortole’s Prayer. 


When the bean-stalk tree grew so high 
that it couldn’t grow any higher, Charley 
went for a walk on the side branch; and 
after he had gone a little way, he saw that 
the leaves were all grass, and he was in the 
home meadow. So he walked on until he 
came to his own house, and feeling tired 
after his long journey, he went to bed and 
soon fell asleep, and never heard another 
sound until his mother called him to break- 
fast. 

Then Charley got up and told his mother 
where he had been, and what the Goose 
and the Donkey and the Pig and the Blue- 
jay said, and what they did, and how they 
helped him, and how he got home by the 
bean-stalk tree. 

“And did you eat any roast pork ?” asked 
his mother. 

“I never thought of it,” said Charley, 
“when it was ready. I was wondering how 
the Pig ate himself until he had it all 
down.” 

Then his mother kissed him and laughed, 
and told him he had only been dreaming, 
and gave him his nice bread and milk for 
his breakfast; but Charley thought about 
it for a long time, and always wanted to go 
again, because that was the only place 
he was ever in, where the geese and the 
donkeys and the pigs and the birds talked 
like other people. C. F. AMEry. 


THE ORTOLE'S PRAYER. 


ORMERLY the Oriole was one of the 
most abundant of our Eastern birds, 

but its very beauty has led to its destruction. 
* * * Tt is often the case that all the 


male birds in a district are exterminated 
within a short time after their arrival from 
the South—/from the Audubon Magazine 
Jor February. 


In plaintive tone the Oriole trills his song, 
And pleads that I but raise a hand in time 
To stay his foes, that Fashion may ere long 
Give o’er for aye her deeds of thoughtless crime. 


Witt S. Monroe. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BUFFALO BRANCH. 

DuRiNG January, our friends in Buffalo emerged 
from the chrysalis state, having perfected a more 
complete organization. 

A meeting for local organization was called for 
Jan. 13, and although many were kept at home by 
inclement weather, there was no want of enthusiastic 
speeches nor of assurance of all necessary aid. 

Dr. John W. Parmenter, to whose earnest pleading 
most of the Buffalo members attribute their awaken- 
ing, was unanimously elected president. Mrs. Lily 
Lord Tifft, a vice-president of the Society, and an 
active working member, accepted the post of local 
vice-president. Messrs. E. E. Fish, S. A. Roberts, 
Eben P. Dore, Miss E. M. Chandler and Mrs. Geo. 
D. Emerson, were appointed members of the execu- 
tive committee. The post of secretary was not filled 
at the meeting, but Miss Lily Cameron Rogers was 
subsequently induced to accept it. 

The personal influence of Dr. John Parmenter has 
always maintained Buffalo in the van of the move- 
ment, and with organization and its attendant division 
of labor, we look for still higher results than could 
possibly be achieved by any one individual. 

Buffalo numbers seven or eight hundred members, 
drawn in large part from the most influential citizens 
in the community. These are great results to have 
been achieved by the almost unaided efforts of one 
man, but in spite of his own success Dr. Parmenter 
has always gallantly maintained the view that ladies 
make the best secretaries. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


TuHeE Audubon Society, in its desire to associate 
with it all persons prepared to co-operate in any de- 
gree for bird protection, formulated three pledges, 
and ruled that -subscription to either one of them 
should entitle to membership. The object was to 
provide for the admission of naturalists and others, 
anxious to guard against extermination, but who nev- 
ertheless could not be expected to refrain from adding 
to scientific collections as opportunities occurred— 
more especially it was thought undesirable to exclude 
scientists who are investigating birds’ stomachs in the 
interests of bird protection. 

This liberality has been occasionally abused by 
girls, who point to the rules, and ask for membership 
on subscription to the two first pledges, and in one 
or two instances by boys, who propose to sign the 
third only. 

It was not thought desirable to alter the rules for a 
few isolated instances; it was thought sufficient to ad- 
vise local secretaries to discourage such applications; 
but with the growth of the Society the inquiries on 
this subject have become so frequent, involving so 


much correspondence, that it has been thought desir- 
able to revise the wording of the rules, and prescribe 
that henceforward no ladies will be admitted to mem- 
bership who do not subscribe to the third pledge, 
either absolutely or with the proviso that they will 
not renew their feathers after those in possession 
shall be laid aside; and no men who do not subscribe 
to either the first or second pledges. 

Local secretaries will please be guided by these 
rules in future. 

By order, C. F. AMERy, General Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 
THE registered membership of the Audubon Society 
on the 31st of January, 1887, was 19,830, showing an 
increase during the month of 2,007 registered mem- 


bers, This increase is given by States in the follow- 
ing table : 

NOW Olas cvasetaxccnoe: Gga? Benticky ee crevcsueees 4 
Wee: Tersave. 4. vee secve FRG MMMMUBAM, co casceeKet tees. 3 
Massachusetts............ moe, Dakotas concn sna scadchccok 2 
* Pennsylvania............ BNO ea aS eo i = es 56 
(01) 1177 eee ee gees TIO! MOMMR Gas stant ieKine alate yc 24 
MINWGtiren« cuxmnasete vores a5. \Golorado. cess. see, 12 
DAGHIGON sive ceernvces sas 44 District of Columbia...... 18 
RIMNOUKT In sewed dene cases Sir GEO ine. irc ded ee uh 68 
Rhode Island............» 40). CAVOlINARS oka) vec eann ws a 
RAOORUID Wc nd 5 nag hss ee Re, Mennesgees. Vccon tae ox os 3 
New Hampshire.......... Fed PULNOSUER occ ey tun eee I 
WERMONbeatesyinetoth ays de te a7 Geouisibrite foes «.nkwodnces 3 
PARI aia ences cuee aye TE hy \) ee ene 5 eae I 
RONG ats ot. Surety oats SA MUOIBA SY canes a cephere Toet eg 12 
DUI A 950 rae dences en NO ALA, ales ssuiscasgu aire Sinai 135 
IGM MMI ed go dada vcwain Bee BNO set Cott ewan cece 2 


* In the returns in our February number, Philadelphia was 
erroneously printed for Pennsylvania.—Ep, 


THE TERNS OF MUSKEGET ISLAND. 


Forest and Stream of recent date contained an ac- 
count of the efforts made by Mrs. Richard P. White 
to preserve the terns of Muskeget, which we repro- 
duce in substance: 

“From time immemorial Muskeget Island has been 
a famous breeding place for terns and seagulls. Over 
its iron shores the herring gull and blackback hover 
in winter, and sometimes the great white-winged gull, 
wandering from the ice-laden ocean of the far North, 
stops here for a little while. But in spring, when the 
leaden clouds have left the sky, and the smooth sea 
shines brightly blue under the serene heavens, when 
the shoals of fish begin to move northward, and the 
hardy fishermen prepare their nets and push off their 
boats from the shore, then the terns, joining the ad- 
vancing army of bird life, come to us from the south, 
and revisit their summer home at Muskeget. And 
what thousands of them there are. How they circle 
and whirl and dart about the island; or go off in little 
fishing parties out to sea, or along the shore, or at 
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midday roost at ease upon the sands, which are turned 
to white by the snowy plumage of the beautiful birds. 
They are innocent little things, doing no harm to any 
one, and in fair weather serving a useful purpose by 
often guiding the fishermen to the distant shoals of 
mackerel or menhaden, while, in foul, the clamor 
which they make about their sea-girt home warns 
the sailor of the neighborhood of a dangerous coast. 
One would think that the terns and the gulls might 
live here in peace, but it is not so. The hat bird 
butcher wants their skins, for women will have terns 
to wear. So he went to Muskeget when the birds 
were breeding, and the ground was covered with their 
eggs, or with their helpless downy young, and began 
his slaughter. For years, too, he kept it up, until 
the birds became sadly reduced in numbers. 

‘*At Nantucket, not very far from Muskeget, Mrs. 
Richard P. White has her summer home. She is 
deeply interested in all animals, and when she learned 
of the butchery of these sea birds which add so much 
to the attractions of life on the shore, she put forth 
every effort to have it stopped. Often at the sound 
of a gun she would hurry from the house, and step- 
ping into her light boat, would row out into the ocean 
to remonstrate with those who were killing the birds. 
But this after all did but little to put an end to the 
destruction. Soa year ago last autumn she spoke to 
Mr. Isaac Folger, a gentlemen living in Nantucket, 
who is greatly interested in birds, and he expended 
much time and effort in trying to persuade the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature to pass a Jaw prohibiting the 
destruction of the terns up to the first of October each 
year. Such a law was passed, and this was thought 
to amount practically to an entire prohibition, for the 
terns on the first of October are supposed to have 
started on their journey southward, but it is said that 
last autumn they did not leave the island until the 
middle of the month, and that before they started 
great numbers of them were killed. 

‘‘But it was not enough to secure the passage of this 
law. The island is some distance from the mainland, 
and it was evident that some one must be at hand to 
see that the law was enforced. So Mrs. Wm. Apple- 
ton, a vice-president of the Audubon Society, con- 
tributed a liberal sum of money to pay a man for 
watching over the birds. This he has done, and it is 
thought that during this past summer, for the first 
time in many years, the terns were allowed to rear 
their broods in comparative peace. 

‘“‘Mrs. White gives some account of the cruelties 
which are attendant upon this needless and wholly 
inexcusable killing. A reliable man who stopped at 
the island on the day following a visit of the butchers, 
counted and killed on the ground, sixty birds which 
were so badly wounded as to be beyond hope of re- 
covery. Of the number of adult birds slain no esti- 


mate can be formed. To count the birds by then. 
sands would not give an idea of it, we aretold. The 
slaughter amounts to tens of thousands of adults, and 
besides these, how many nests of starving young and 
of deserted eggs? And all this destruction went on 
so that a few women might wear pretty birds in their 
hats. It rather shakes one’s faith in the tenderhearted- 
ness of women, does it not?” 


A BLUEJAY’S DROLL ADVENTURE. 


AT the east end of my house, in full view from the 
window, is a bark-covered bird house, cosy and warm 
against the bricks. The window is in the sitting- 
room in a second story, and the bird house and its 
occupants have always been objects of much interest 
to the inmates of this room. It was first occupied by 
a charming family of bluebirds, whose advent in the 
spring was lovingly watched for, and whose sweet 
notes, cheerie, cheerie, were hailed with delight, for 
they were real harbingers of spring. 

One fall, after the bluebirds were gone, the Eng- 
lish sparrows came and took possession of the little 
house, but the bluebirds returned early the following 
spring, and routed them without much trouble. How- 
ever, the succeeding year, when our pets returned, the 
sparrows had a house full of featherless babies in the 
bark-covered dwelling,,and the bluebirds, after a dis- 
gusted review of the situation, gave up. and returned 
no more. We disliked the sparrows, but hated to kill 
the young ones, and so let them alone. 

One day I saw a fine large bluejay sail by the win- 
dow, sounding his defiant call, and he lit on the perch 
which extended from the door of the bird house. 
Turning his handsome saucy head sideways, he con- 
centrated the gaze of his large bright eyes on the 
small aperture which served as a doorway to this 
feathered home, and peered into its dark recesses. 
Evidently he saw the young birds, for he immedi- 
ately put his head in. At once he jerked it out, very 
much surprised, and then peered in again, for his 
head had completely filled the small doorway, as a 
stopper fills a jug’s mouth; it was inky dark inside 
the bird house, and he evidently could see nothing. 
He sat for quite a while trying to find out what ailed 
the bird house, or him; cocking his head sideways 
and looking into the hole, then sticking it in quickly, 
then drawing it out, but never a birdlet did he get. 
The sparrows all the while kept shrieking and yelling 
and shouting and threatening him, to judge by their 
notes, but he sat with all the composure of a philos- 
opher, and investigated that affair until, catching sight 
of the laughing faces within the window, he serenely 
contemplated them a moment, gave a derisive and 
disdainful note, and flew away—and never did he 
return, 

ApvA H. KEpLey, 
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A. O. U. COMMITTEE ON BIRD PROTECTION. 

A MosT important influence which tended to arouse 
the public to the necessity of saving North American 
birds from needless destruction, has been the work 
performed by the committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union for that purpose. This 
committee, which numbers among its members several 
of our most able and best known ornithologists, was 
at work long before the idea of the Audubon Society 
had been conceived, and it is very largely owing to 
their earnest and conscientious labors that the present 
wide-spread interest in bird protection has arisen. 
An account of this committee and of its work will 
appear in the April number of the AUDUBON MAGa- 
ZINE. 


THE SULPHUR-CRESTED COCKATOO. 

Apropos of Mr. Sprenger’s interesting article in 
the February AUDUBON on the sulphur-crested cock- 
atoo, a few notes on the habits of this species may be 
given. Mr. C. F. Amery, the General Secretary of 
the Audubon Society, who is familiar with it in its 
home, writes us: 

Among the brilliantly plumaged birds of Australia 
the yellow-crested cockatoo is a striking feature in the 
landscape. In my travels in South Australia in 1850, 
I frequently saw them in flocks of a hundred and up- 
ward, creating a great deal of discord with their harsh 
natural notes, but living together in social harmony. 
After the harvest they congregate in the wheat fields 
to glean the fallen grain, but although there is a tra- 
dition among the farmers that cockatoo pie is good 
eating it is very rarely that they have a chance of 
testing it. Before these birds alight in the wheat 
field, the whole country round is reconnoitered, and 
sentinels posted on trees to command every approach. 
These sentinels allow nothing to escape their eager 
eyes, and between them and the feeding birds there 
is a broken conversation kept up, the sentinels evi- 
dently describing every movement of interest about 
the farm house, or of men in the distance. At the 
first sign of danger, the note of warning is given in 
tones that cannot be mistaken, and if an enemy ap- 
proach, the sentinels scream, and the whole flock is 
onthe alert. It is a rare thing for a white man to 
surprise a sentinel, but the natives do so sometimes, 
and create a panic, sending their boomerangs among 
the flock, and killing several of them before they 
have decided which way to fly. The cockatoos take 
a high rank among birds for intelligence, and al- 
though in the mere mimicry of sounds they have 
many rivals, Mr. Sprenger’s bird gave evidence of 
unusual docility and intelligence. I saw two other 
species of this bird in Australia—the black cockatoo 
and the rose-tinted one—but never saw either of them 
in large flocks, 


TWO INDIAN BIRD STORIES. 


Mr. J. W. ScHULTz, of Piegan, Montana, writes 
to the Forest and Stream about the Blackfoot Indians : 


The Indians of course are close students of nature, 
In their own way they can tell why and how the 
mountains and prairies, the rivers, lakes and forests 
were formed, and it is most interesting to listen to 
their accounts of the cosmogony. Many and strange 
are their stories of animal life. I heard yesterday 
two stories which may interest some of your readers, 
They were told me by a very old man who is blind 
and feeble, but whose memory seems to be as active 
as ever, I give you the stories in his own words as 
nearly as I can translate them: 


I, 


“I was a young man, and I sat beneath the trees 
making arrows. I heard above a Redhead (red- 
headed woodpecker) much crying. ‘Why cry much,’ 
I thought, and looking much I saw. I found why 
cried that little bird. Now, a great branch had split 
and the end on the ground lay. Near where the 
split, was hole. H’ya! there Redhead’s home. 
There her children. H’ya! much to be feared was 
he who was crawling to her home. A snake was 
crawling there, to steal and eat her children. That 
why Redhead much cry. Then fly away Redhead 
and tell husband come quick. Then both come back, 
and flying much, try to hit snake. Soon husband 
strike snake thro’ head and bill stick in wood. Make 
wings move to stay there all time bill, so bill not 
come out. Snake make his body go one way, another 
way. Can’t move his head. Soon bird pull out bill, 
snake to ground fall, soon die. I pick him up, hole 
thro’ head. H’ya! Very strong Redhead. I make 
arrows under trees, all this I saw and I know this, 
how strong is Redhead.” 

Il. 


“Now, I hunted in the mountains, and on a cliff I 
saw many swallow nests, and many swallows flying 
about crying. I thought, because afraid of me cry 
those little birds. No! Close by on shelf, a big rat- 
tlesnake crawling to steal those swallow children. 
Then fly away all swallows, go and tell Black-greasy- 
wings* about snake. Come quick back and bring 
Black-greasy-wings. He see snake and fly very high, 
then fly falling down (swooping down), catch snake. 


H’ya! Very smart Black-greasy-wings. One claw 
stick in top of head, one claw under. Not open 
mouth snake, can’t bite. No die Black-greasy-wings. 


Fly very, very high, then let snake go. Fall on 
rocks snake, all mashed and dead. Then Black- 
greasy wings take snake to feed his children.” 


*“Black-greasy-wings”’ is the Blackfoot name for one of the 
large varieties of hawks. Just which one I am unable to find 
out, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


Pee AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning : 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamenta purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, ora bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in tres months from one auction room, 4o. +464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East tains birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have beet sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashe 
in the sunlight, 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects pultioly with such astounding rapidity that a single 
par may in the course of one season is the progenitors of six 

illions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A.M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been Lrought 
at each visit, this Pe of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment t support them, 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped, 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the reatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 

Bit, The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
irds. 

(3) The wrenting of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted, 

he Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. E 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals an communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are Killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind. There are no conditions as to age. he boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their Giende to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good worka 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 

ne ASSOCIATE eee bel s 

s there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon af neste and rear to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the a 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, willbe enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to iy Sage except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta fas yet been appointed, individual 
Sap ene for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John aos Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name. 

The office of the Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications shoald be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 


PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Type setting easy; printed directions. Send 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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ley Dry Plates. 
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And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Universal Fashion Co.'s 


Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
styles and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or 15 cents 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st., New York. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 


165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New YorK City. 


I have now ready for sale a line of English grain leather 
boots and high lace shoes, which, for appearance, pliability, 
durability and comfort cannot be surpassed. Neither water 
nor cold can get through them and reach the feet; they are 


especially adapted for fishing, shooting, field and mountain 


These are splendid shoes for all outdoor purposes. 


walking. 


Men's English Grain Leather Waterproof Extra High- 
cut Lace Shoes 
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These Boots and Shoes are the nearest approach to rubber 
that leather can be made. 
I sell all kinds of reliable Boots, Shoes and Slippers, Rubbers 
and Overshoes for Ladies, Misses, Children, Men, Boys and 


Youths, and for less money than sold by any other dealer. 


SHoppinc sy Matz. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
Our 


new fall illustrated catalogues are now ready, and are mailed 


be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. 


free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave. and Twelfth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Best Illustrated Magazine in the World for Youth and the Family. 


WIDE AWAKE FOR 1887. 


ALF a dozen years ago it seemed impossible for WIDE AWAKE to be more beautiful or more attractive, 
yet year after year it has gone on, adding new features and developing old ones, until it seems at last 


excellence can no further go. 


Its wealth of stories, sketches, poetry and illustrations furnish an inexhaustible 


reservoir of entertainment and instruction for the members of the family circle, old as well as young, and its 


monthly visit is like a ray of golden sunshine in a household. 


WIDE AWAKE fills every demand for a first- 


class magazine for children in the way of amusement, solid valuable reading, stimulating thoughts and 


suggestions, and artistic illustrations. 


It has e¢ghty pages a month of the best stories, 


pictures yearly. 


poems and practical articles, and over 500 beautiful 


Chas. Egbert Craddock’s Great Serial of Boy Life in Tennessee Mountains, THE STORY OF 


KEEDON, BLUFFS. 


TWELVE WAR STORIES, intensely exciting. 
An Exciting Serial of adventure in Mexicop MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Fred A, 


Ober. 


Based on Mr. Ober’s search for the lost mines of Montezuma. 


Also a jolly Serial Story of INDIAN BOY LIFE. 


Delightful Serials for the girls. 
grandpa. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


WIDE AWAKE is eagerly read by all the family from eight-year-old to 


The yearly subscription price has been 


reduced to $2.40 a year (from $3.00), while the magazine will be made more attractive than ever. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


(3" The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union Reading Course in WIDE AWAKE is also issued, with 
some additional niatter, as a monthly magazine, especially adapted for reading clubs and schools, under 
the title of CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOoLKs’ JOURNAL, at only $1.00 a year. 


Qur Little Men and Women 


(Only $1 a Year) 


Is the most delightful magazine in the world from which to 
read aloud to Little Boys and Girls age six, eight andten. It 
has 24 pages in each number, well printed and with interest- 
ing pictures, including six full pages each month, It abounds 
with Bright Little Stories about Children, but its high value 
is that it leads the boys and girls themselves to take an inter- 
est in the Study of History, in the Study of Birds and Insects, 
in the Reasons why People should be Kind to Animals, in the 
Reasons for the Study of Science and Nature, In short, it is 
the kind of magazine that all teachers feel glad to see in the 
hands of their pupils out of school because they know it will 
fit the children to study more eagerly and intelligently; and it 
is the kind that parents like because it gives the children de- 
lightful things to think about indoors and out; and it is the 
kind the children themselves like because every page tells 
them something new. 


Sampie Copy F'ree. 


SEAL, PAN aa 


(Only $1 a Year.) 


THE PANSY is a finely illustrated monthly containiug 
from thirty-five to forty pages of reading matter from the 
pens of the best writers, prepared especially for the boys and 
girls of the world. **Pansy,’’ the editor, than whom no one is 
more gifted in this peculiar field, aims to make the magazine 
one which all young people will thoroughly enjoy, and by 
which they will be helped upward and onward in all rightful 
endeavor. 

Her serial for this volume is entitled MONTEAGLE. 


Sample Copy Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Babyland’s Mission 


Is to Keep the Baby Quiet and to Amuse the Little 
Toddlers in the Nursery. 


Various attempts have been made to make magazines like 
BABYLAND, but D. Lothrop & Co.’s BABYLAND remains the 
one and only BAByLanp and holds the field. There are good 
reasons why. Its stories and verses are not of the machine- 
made variety—they are fresh, bright and gay every month; 
the pictures are charming and dainty; the paper is thick, fine 
and strong, and does not tear easily; the type is large and 
clear; the words are short and to the point, and little ones 
learn to read them easily; the cover is beautiful, “baby pink’’ 
in color, and makes the magazine harmonious with a pretty 
baby and mamma; and besides it is so cheap that everybody 
can afford it; in short, the publishers intended it from the first 
to be as beautiful and as universal as babyhood itself. 

Babyland is only 50 cents a year. 


Sample Copy Free. 


The Household Primer 


Is a charming little book of 16 pages, very fully illustrated, 
and written especially for the instruction and amusement of 
the little ones, We will send half a dozen copies, free of ex- 
pense, to all readers of this magazine who will take the trouble 
to mention it in sending, Our only condition is that you give 
all but one copy to your friends, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation 


age 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 
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birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO’ YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 


For 
For OUT-DOOR LIFE? 
For CAMPING ? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 

For YACHTING ? 

For CANOEING ? 


NATURAL HISTORY? Read 


the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 


Mention this magazine. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM. BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
clothe $xro; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


By Hon. J.D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ‘‘Awausooss.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. 1octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 

By Dr. C. A. Neroe. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘‘Dot”). By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 


Tueir Desicn anp Construction, by C. P. KunnaArpt. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and. besides there are 70 full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. Hatiock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions. Price $1.50. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLaAnps AS Reservorrs, By ANnTo- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerit. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Sprice. paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 

For Amatrurs. By W. P. StepuHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages OF dexcsiptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By THeopore Roosevett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. HammonD, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price Si00 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, 

By “Seneca,” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them. In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame JuLtanA Berners, An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘‘Nessmuxk.”’ In ‘*Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woous that he has been fifty years iu 2 cquir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something. Price $1.00, 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. ; 
Address Forrest AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co., 40 Park Row, New York. 
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